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@ ASIDE FROM fiesta time, Cotoca 
is a quiet, sleepy town. But once 
a year our streets are alive with 
thousands of visitors, for Our Lady 
of Cotoca is a beloved patron of 
Bolivians. Our weed streets are 
cut anew by trucks packed’ with 
pilgrims, arriving from hither and 
yon. 

Our street corner counterparts of 
the Good Humor men in the States, 
are replaced by big-time vendors, 
many from the big city. A flood of 
light appears where usually only a 
few weak electric bulbs dangle from 
slender poles around the plaza and 
half-way down the main street; be- 
sides there are candles and a kero- 
sene lamp or two. Ordinarily there 
is little night life in Cotoca; it sets 
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with the sun, religiously yielding 


to the persuasiveness of Morpheus. 


Cotoca is in a region that has no 
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For many years before Mary- 
knollers came, Cotoca was one of 
Bolivia’s numerous abandoned par- 


rivers such as are found in the Beni __ishes. When the first Maryknollers 


and Pando de- 
partments. As a 
result, our pueblo 
is anything but a 
model of civic 


or three months 
pass without a 
single drop of rain. The existent wa- 
ter holes are used only for drinking 

. Water is at a premium 
and is seldom used to wash clothes. 

Both capital and know-how are 
needed. to solve Cotoca’s water 
shortage and the other obstacles 
preventing Cotoca from reaching 
full prosperity. The soil has good 
agricultural possibilities. It pro- 
duces staple foods, vegetables, and 
fruits. Much more could be done, 
if ways and means could be found 
to control the bugs and the destruc- 
tive black ants that plague the 
farmers of Cotoca. 

Spiritually speaking, Cotoca 
might seem unfavored. When the 
foundation of the first church in the 
pampas was begun, some 150 years 
ago, the people of Cotoca were 
cared for by the pastor of Paurito; a 
neighboring town. Today, however, 
the shoe is on the other foot. Pau- 
rito is now a ghost town and its few 
inhabitants are cared for by the 
priests from the Cotoca parish. 


OUR ADDRESS? 


It's Easy! 
cleanliness. Two THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
MARYKNOLL P.O., N.Y, 


arrived, six peo- 
ple made their 
Easter duty. Now 
the number is‘one 
hundred and 
fifty. Devotional 
Communions 
have increased, 
too. The married women’s sodality 
numbers 60; the children of Mary, 
30. Both groups have their monthly 
Communion Days. The school 
pupils also approach the Holy Table 
once a month. 

Many of Cotoca’s homes have 
been consecrated to the Sacred 
Heart. The yearly anniversary of 
the enthronement is the occasion 
for real celebrations. We have cate- 
chism classes daily for children who 
go to public schools. Our parish 
choir is rated as one of the best; 
the members know eight or ten 
different. Masses, four or five of the 
sung litanies, and well over two hun- 
dred hymns. 

The altar boys, too, have in- 
creased. At first there were only a 
handful; now there are two dozen. 
These youngsters also assist the 
Padres on mission trips and in other 
parish work. They area source, we 
hope, of future catechists and of 

riestly vocations. 

The faith of their fathers is a 
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difficult book to erase 
from the minds of the 
people of Cotoca. 
Customs and _tradi- 
tions give ground 
very slowly. The ini- 
tial drive for Catholic 
marriages produced 
encouraging results. 
However, we still 
meet the old, old ob- 
jection: ““But, Padre, | { 4 
my parents didn’t 2 


marry. Nor did their & “at F 


parents marry.” N, 

The devotion of 
these good people to 
Our Lady is a fine 
thing. Sorry to say, 
much of it is improper. But here 
again, the people of Cotoca tell us: 
“That is how our parents taught us 
to regard the Virgin.” 

We preach often about the seri- 
ousness of the Sunday Mass obliga- 
tion. The people respond slowly. 
“Just isn’t the custom,”’ they say. 

The Padres’ influence is felt in 
other directions, too. The parish 
dispensary is well stocked with basic 
remedies. The parish library is the 
only one in town. The church yard 
is practically the only sports center. 
That the school now has a six-year 
course instead of a three-year one, 
is due to the fact that the Padres 
fought for the addition. The school 
now has benches and desks — only 
because the Padres petitioned them. 

Cotoca has many spiritual prob- 
lems, chief among them are poor 
family life and religious ignorance. 
Dig a little deeper, and you find the 
cause: lack of priests. In the Santa 
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The Hope and Joy of all the world has come to stay 
in Cotoca. Small wonder that Mama is so delighted. 


Cruz region, there are thirty par- 
ishes that have no resident priest. 
Fifteen parishes are presently staffed 
with foreign clergy; that is a long, 
long way from the ideal. 

Great hope is held out for Cotoca. 
Symptomatic of this is the arrival 
of the first group of Sisters. They 
are members of a native Sisterhood, 
called Missionary Crusaders of the 
Church. 

They are giving wonderful co- 
operation in anything we undertake 
to get the parish back on its feet. 
The Sisters round up the people 
when the parish has a mission. They 
visit many of the outstations to pre- 
pare children for First Communion. 
They are especially enthusiastic 
about anything and everything that 
will help to put Christ back into the 
family life of Cotoca’s homes. 

And so Cotoca, with a suspicious 
eye to rapid progress or advance- 
ment, slowly moves along. 
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@ THE LAST THREE years I spent in 
China were years of tremendous 
happenings. They were the two 
years of upheaval before the Nation- 
alist debacle and the first year un- 
der the Communist regime. In those 
three years, we baptized more than 
fifteen hundred people in Laipo. 
We did not have a mass movement 
toward the Church. But everywhere 
we found Chinese who were desir- 
ous of studying the doctrine. 

We could not: have baptized so 
many, had not three Chinese Sis- 
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ters helped us carry on our mission 
work. 

Laipo did not have enough trained 
catechists when the opportunities 
began to open up. But there were 
three zealous Chinese Sisters, whom 
we sent to visit villages where peo- 
ple had shown interest. 

We sent the Sisters out to open 
classes of instruction. Ordinarily 
the Sisters began each class; and 
when it was going fairly well they 
turned it over to a woman cate- 
chist. They then went on to open a 
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class in another village. They re- 
turned from time to time to each 
village, to check on progress; and 
they were always on hand during 
the last week before baptism, to put 
the final touches on the catechist’s 
work. 

Because the Sisters were usually 
running two or three classes at one 
time, they were kept busy hurrying 
back and forth from one village to 
the other. I often marveled at how 
they could remember the names of 
so many people. They knew every- 
one who was studying, both young 
and old. They never forgot to take 
a piece of candy for Pure Brightness, 
or rheumatism pills for Number 
Sixteen Grandma. 

The Sisters’ medical kits and 
their winning smiles endeared them 
to the people. Even those who did 
not wish to join the Church loved 
the Sisters. Many were grateful for 
an aspirin tablet or for a sym- 
pathetic visit in time of need. 
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Mission work was not easy during 

the first year of the Communist re- 
gime. The, countryside was filled 
with bandits and guerrillas, and a 
great deal of fighting was going on. 
Once a Sister found herself in the 
midst of a pitched battle. She had 
to spend the night with a family in 
the hills and put on lay clothes in 
order to return to her class the next 
morning. Many times the Sisters 
were threatened by the Reds, and 
ridiculed for teaching religion and 
for working with Americans. The 
Sisters replied that they were work- 
ing for God, and they quietly kept 
on with their apostolate. 

For the last few months before we 
left Laipo, the Sisters had a very 
difficult time. The Reds made them 
take off their habits and put on lay 
clothes. The Reds forbade them to 
go to Mass or to talk to the priest. 
A great deal of pressure was applied 
to induce them to complain about 
the foreign priests and to tell 
the priests’ faults. Many times they 
were grilled and threatened by the 
Reds, but never did they say a word 
against any priest. 

One of the saddest experiences of 
my life was the day I gave the Sis- 
ters their last Holy Communion. 
The Reds were forcing me out of 
China. The Sisters were staying. 
They were going back to their 
families to live as lay women. They 
left and we left at the same time: 
we for America; they for a life of 
slavery under communism. They 
tried to be cheerful. ““Don*t worry 
about us,” the Chinese Sisters said, 
“but pray for us. God and His 
Mother will take care of us.” 
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Only one in five fishing boats has a motor. Most craft return home each night. 
Every shore is strewn with nets (left), cared for by the fishermen's wives. 


Jan UMM Golk 


™@ A FRIENDLY SEA surrounds 
Japan. Its waters comprise 
the greatest fishing grounds in 
the world, and the annual 
catch exceeds that of any 
other country in the world. 
Over a million and a half 
Japanese are engaged in fish- 
ing. Out of the pastures of the 
sea, comes a great portion of 


the food of the Japanese 
people, Fishing villages cling 
to every coast, and the houses 
crowd the shore just above 
the high tide line. The fisher 
folk are of a world apart from 
the farmer folk and the city 
folk. Few fishing villages have 
been reached by the messen- 
gers of the Great Fisherman. 


COLOR PHOTOS BY CONSTANTINE F. BURNS 
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Father Robert Waeldner, of Hawthorne, N. Y., finds fisher folk friendly, battling 
ever with poverty. Kenji (right) adds to Dad’s catch by fishing in a handy stream. 
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Corporations control most fishing activities, and the great body of fish- 
ermen are hired hands. With his inborn talent for working in a team, a 
Japanese fisherman's life is almost inextricably bound up in that of his 
fellows. This makes it very hard for an individual to become a Christian. 














THE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORNER | 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


The good ship Innisfail chugged up 
the Beni River, in Maryknoll’s mis- 
sion in the Bolivian lowlands. Sud- 
denly a tall tree, its roots in the 
nearby river bank loosened by the 
eroding waters, crashed, on the 
launch and killed Brother Gonzaga 
Chilutti, our pilot, a native son of 
Philadelphia. 

On the following Sunday I said 
the children’s Mass in Riberalta, 
and in my halting Spanish read a 
ten-minute sermon on this shocking 
loss ofa valiant Maryknoll Auxiliary. 


Three outstanding qualities made 
Brother Gonzaga a most attractive 
personality: his childlike love of 
the Blessed Mother, his devotion to 
the youth of this mission, and his 
keen sense of community. 

When Brother was a teen-ager, he 
ran away from home, hopped a 
freight, mingled with some tough 
characters, and landed finally as a 
workman in St. Mary’s Hospital in 
San Francisco. Then came the call 
to religion and, after a brief period 
with the Trappists, Maryknoll and 
the Bolivian jungle proved to be 
God’s instrument for Brother in his 
pursuit of a spiritual career. 

Brother Gonzaga loved Qur Lady 
tenderly. He wanted very much to 
die on one of her feast days. Some 
weeks before his death, he suffered 
severely from a gastric ulcer com- 
plicated by intestinal flu. He feared 
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he might be sent home permanently. 
I can easily imagine him asking 
Our Lady to solve his problem, pref- 
erably on her feast day He died 
about ten in the evening, on the 
Feast of Our Lady of Lourdes, a 
half hour after having been struck 
by the falling tree. 

The young children and the teen- 
agers felt his death most keenly, al- 
though folk of every age and rank 
will miss him. He was the idol and 
the hero of every boy in Riberalta. 

Brother Gonzaga was admired 
and loved as well by all Maryknoll- 
ers in the Pando Vicariate. Many a 
time when he felt more like spend- 
ing an hour with Mary and her 
Son, he stayed up beyond his retir- 
ing hour to contribute to the enter- 
tainment of missioners in from the 
stations. No one outdid him in the 
appreciation of what a Maryknoll 
Brother’s vocation is. 


In my cable to the Knoll, an- 
nouncing Brother’s death, the last 
sentence was “All others safe.” I 
commented on this to Father Bon- 
ner: ‘Who is safer — Brother, who 
was killed, or we four, who live on 
after missing death by a second?” 
Once more Mary had chosen the 
one who seemed most ready. 
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A devoted team of Maryknoll 
Sisters tackles a job that 


reaches enormous proportions. 


@ A KOREAN WOMAN lay dead on the 
street, while her living baby (still 
strapped to her back) screamed with 
hunger. The woman had died from 
exhaustion, on the streets of Pusan. 
Her body had lain there in the gut- 
ter for more than an hour. An Amer- 
ican colonel and his driver stood 
looking down on the pair. Then the 
officer, a medical man, carefully 
unstrapped the baby from the dead 
mother’s back. 

The colonel was new to wartime 
conditions in Korea; he had just 
come from the States. ““What shall 
we do with this infant?”’ he asked. 

“T really don’t know, sir. There 
is nothing to be done for the woman; 
the street cleaners tonight will 
gather her body with the other dead 
refugees. But as for the baby — 
that’s a problem. Of course, scores 
of babies die, anyway.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” the 
colonel exploded, “‘that, in a city 
this size [Pusan’s 250,000 has swol- 
len to more than a million] there 


is no place where a helpless baby 
will be taken care of?” 
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“Well, sir, the only people I know 
who are doing anything for the 
refugees are the Maryknoll Sisters. 
They have a clinic here, and take 
care of crowds every day. Their Sis- 
ter-doctors and nurses go out to the 
caves and shacks where the refu- 
gees found shelter. Many of our 
soldiers have been helping them a 
little. Maybe we could take the baby 
to Sister Mercy, and ask if she can 
find a foster mother for it.”’ 

And so another American soldier 
was introduced to the long, white 
line in Pusan. The colonel turned 
off the main street and began climb- 
ing the hill to the clinic. Half the 
narrow street was filled with men 
and women, young and old — pa- 
tiently waiting their turn. Some 








“You'll have your turn,” says Sister Rose of Lima Robinson, of Jersey City. 
@ ‘Work a-plenty!”’ says Sister Agnus Therese Simpler, M.D., of Philadelphia. 


were squatting as they munched 
cold rice; some lay on the street, 
sick and discouraged. Fretful chil- 
dren moaned in fever. Many infants 
lay ominously still in their mothers’ 
arms. . 

Most of the people were dressed 
in white, the color commonly worn 
in Korea. It is the color of mourn- 
ing; and few there are in Korea who 
have no one to mourn, after two 
years of war. 

It was obvious that the crowd had 
waited for hours. As the colonel ap- 
proached the front of the line, he 
could see evidences of all-night 
vigils — embers of night fires, and 
pads to soften the hard road. 

“They begin to line up at two in 
the afternoon,” the driver said, “‘to 
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be cared for the next morning. 
There are four or five hundred out 
there all night long. But the Sis- 
ters send out runners to bring in 
those too ill to last the night.” 


NOT VERY LONG AGO, three Mary- 
knoll Sisters stepped from a plane 
in Pusan, Korea. They were among 
the first civilians to enter that sorry 
little country since war began. They 
weren't strangers to Korea by any 
means. They were all old-timers jon 
the missions and had worked in 
Korea before. One of the big sur- 
prises the refugees have is to hear 
the Sisters speak to them in Korean. 

Almost immediately the three 
new arrivals were swamped with 
work, Six other Maryknoll Sisters, 
who followed shortly after, were 
soon gasping for breath. The joyous 
word spread like wildfire through 
the huts and caves where Pusan’s 
700,000 refugees huddled in misery: 

“Bring out the sick! Arherican 
Sisters will care for us.” 

And the sick have been coming 
in ever-increasing numbers, since 
then. At first there were only 100 
patients a day; now there are more 
than 3,000. Every afternoon a Sis- 
ter-doctor and a nurse go out to 
treat refugees too ill to be moved. 

“Most of the refugee huts are 
made of old cartons,”’ writes Sister 
Mercy (Hirschboeck), of Milwau- 
kee. ““Many companies are getting 
free advertising they know nothing 
about: Del Monte asparagus, 
Schlitz beer, Chesterfield cigarettes. 

“But these little carton sheds are 
Korean homes. Even when one has 
to crawl in on hands and knees — 
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the doorway is so tiny — one re- 
moves one’s shoes in respect. 

“What ills we find in these homes: 
smallpox, typhus, typhoid — every- 
thing! You cannot visualize the 
poverty, malnutrition, and illness. 
Water is scarce and expensive. Dis- 
€ase 1s rampant. 

“Sometimes we set up our vac- 
cination table out in the open; some- 
times we are offered the use of a 
shed. The boys of the neighborhood 
always come to our rescue, round- 
ing up people to be vaccinated and 
helping in other ways. Everywhere 
we go we find forty or fifty patients 
to be examined and a hundred or 
more vaccinations needed. 

“Yesterday, Sister Agnus Therese, 
M.D., and Sister Augusta, R.N., 
left the clinic at 11:00 A.M. and re- 
turned at 7:00 P.M. They dis- 
covered more smallpox and set up a 
vaccination clinic on the street 
corner.” 

The refugees find it not a long or 
a hard step from interest in the 
Sisters who have come so far to work 
so hard for them, to interest in the 
Lord who sent them. Catechism 
groups increase apace; about 160 
Koreans are now studying the doc- 
trine. Baptisms in the first eight 
months amounted to more than 
800. Not all of those baptized were 
in danger of death; many were for- 
mer patients who had become well, 
and then studied Catholic doctrine 
and entered the Church, bringing 
their entire families with them. 

Native Korean Sisters, who were 
trained by Maryknoll Sisters and 
who have come down from Pyong 
Yang in the north, refugees from 
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communism, are indispensable aids. 
Capable and tireless, they are eager 
to spend themselves. 

American Army doctors and nurs- 
es donate their services when they 
are off duty. Soldiers from the en- 
gineering corps have put up small 
buildings for the children’s clinic, 
the waiting room, and a T.B. sana- 
torium, for destitute cases — ten 
Koreans have been brought in from 
shacks and hovels where they were 
dying. American soldiers also con- 
tributed funds to buy property for 
the clinic and to build a chapel. 

When Cardinal Spellman, of New 
York, visited Korea last Christmas, 
he took part of his brief ten hours 
in Pusan, to tour the clinic and to 
congratulate the Sisters on their 
work. He also spent a precious min- 
ute or so, writing out a check for 








“One after meals — if you have meals!” Sister Mercy, M.D., writes a prescription. 
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$10,000 to speed the work along! 

This gift was made possible 
through the courtesy of the Ameri- 
can Chapter of the Knights of Malta 
and the laboratory it equips will be 
named in their honor. 

At any rate, God alone can 
rightly calculate the good to souls 
and bodies, flowing from it—not 
only good for the poor people who 
bring their woes to be cured, but 
good for the souls of generous people 
in America and elsewhere, who 
have surged forward to aid. 

It was strange and sad, but very 
fitting, that God should consecrate 
a special victim to His work. 

On January 31, the Benjamin of 
the group, Sister Alberta Marie, 
only 26 years old, died of a rare 
blood disease in less than a week, 
despite the best of care. 
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sia still calls 


Shepherds. 


@ A CHINESE merchant named Tsen 

On Gie took up residence on the 
island of Bangka, off the coast of 
southeast Asia below Singapore. He 
was a devout Catholic, well trained 
in his religion, and before long he 
had convinced a number of people 
on the island that they should be 
Catholics, too. 

There was no missioner on the 
island, and none available at any 
point nearby. After long and zealous 
efforts, Tsen On’ Gie succeeded in 
arranging with the Bishop of Bata- 
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via, some hundreds of miles away 
on the island of Java, to send a 
priest. The missioner was edified to 
find a little community of a couple 
of hundred souls quite well 
instructed and anxious to be guided 


in Christian ways. Thus this mer- 


chant apostle had brought Christ to 
the island of Bangka. 

To some of the Maryknoll semi- 
narians in class during the past year, 
I proposed the problem of getting 
the Gospel to the peoples of Asia 
during the next generation. The 
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The Filipino mother longs for the consolations of her beloved Catholic religion. 


Yet with parish 


example of Tsen On Gie came in for 
consideration. If the billion and a 
quarter Asiatics are to hear of 
Christ, mustit not be mainly through 
brother Asiatics? Is not the mis- 
sioner but a catalytic agent, who 
serves to charge with apostolic zeal 
the relatively few souls with whom 
he comes in contact? It is they and 
not he who must reach the great 
body of mankind. 

The main body of Gospel mes- 
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priests so few, millions of Filipinos are without Mass. 


sengers must rise up among the un- 
won Asiatic peoples themselves. 
“Thy own sons, O India, shall be 
the instrument of thy salvation!’’ 
cried Pope Leo XIII, in a cele- 
brated message to the Catholics of 
India. The spirit of that message 
holds true more than ever today. 


WITH THIS IN MIND, the seminar- 
ians and I, in the class. mentioned 
above, scanned the wide horizons of 
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Asia and asked ourselves where were 
to be found the cells of planted 
Faith that might serve as the ger- 
minating seed for the further spread 
of the Gospel throughout the Asian 
continent. 


We began in 


Indians in other regions. 

Only small bodies of Catholics 
exist in Burma, Malaya, Siam, Cam- 
bodia. A similar paucity is found 
throughout Indonesia, except for 
the idyllic archipelago to the far 

south, the Little 


the West and 
discovered the 
hardy Chris- 
tians of Leba- 
non, thriving 
amid a great sea 
of Moslems. 


United States Defense Bonds of Series 
F or G are welcome gifts. You may 
purchase them in the name: Mary- 


_knoll Fathers Mission Society by 


placing an application with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. Make your 
money work for God and Country. 


Sunda Islands. 
There Catholics 
number over a 
third of a mil- 
lion. As yet, 
however, the 
Little Sundas 





Throughout 

other parts of Western Asia, such as 
Iraq and Pakistan, live small nuclei 
of Catholics amid great bodies of 
Moslems. The influence of those 
Catholics is not, as yet, notable. 
Moving into India, we find a dif- 
ferent situation. 

If we draw a line across southern 
India, from Goa on one side of the 
peninsula to Madras on the other 
side, we demarcate an area contain- 
ing 63,000,000 people, of whom 3,- 
500,000 are Catholics. (North of 
this line, the Catholic strength is 
much less: only 1,100,000 faithful 
among 241,000,000non-Christians. ) 
In southern India, 19 of the 26 dio- 
ceses are ruled by Indian bishops, 
and only one in ten of the 3,650 
priests is non- Indian. 

Catholiclife, and Catholicschools, 
and works of mercy, are strong 
throughout this southern area. Not 
only is the Church self-maintaining 
here, but there is good evidence 
that, in keeping with Pope Leo’s 
prediction India’s sons from here 
will play an important role in tak- 
ing the Faith to non-Christian 
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are not a source 
of Asiatic missioners. 

When we reach Vietnam, in what 
is better known as French Indo- 
China, once again the story is en- 
couraging. If this land is spared 
from Red conquest, we have here 
still another sector that will produce 
missioners. Here the Faith is vital 
and rugged. Here there is a zealous 
Catholic laity, numbering well over 
1,500,000, and a numerous native 
clergy. The Vietnamese will one 
day be apostles of Christianity to 
other parts of Asia. 

Before the Red scourge descended 
on China, that vast land possessed 
a Catholic body of three and a third 
millions and a clergy that was pre- 
pared to play a great role in reach- 
ing the main body of the Chinese 
population. This strong Christian 
nucleus is now held at bay by sys- 
tematic persecution. It can, under 
God, emerge tempered and strength- 
ened for greater apostolic achieve- 
ments. 

Japan’s Catholics number less 
than 200,000 in a population of 84,- 
000,000. The Japanese clergy, 
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although exceptionally influential, 
are few. 

But now we come to the Philip- 
pines. Here we have found it — the 
greatest hope of Asia! So we feel 
inclined to exclaim, when we dis- 
cover that in the islands’ population 
of 21,000,000, about 80 per cent are 
Catholic and loyally Catholic. This 
body of over 17,000,000 faithful is 
more numerous than all other bodies 
of Asiatic Catholics combined. In 
the Philippines is the only Asiatic 
people completely converted to 
Christianity in modern times. Aside 
from some Moslems in the south, 
the non-Christians in the islands 
are aborigines who are not Filipinos. 

Then comes the tragic disillusion- 
ment! The Filipino people, strong 
though they are in their Faith, are 
a people without a clergy—a people 
in great part without religious 
instruction and without religious 
leadership. They are a people in 
great part spiritually adrift. 

This tragedy becomes a scandal 
when we recognize that, despite the 
tremendous strategic importance to 
the Faith in all Asia, despite the 
fact that this dynamic people might, 
if properly encouraged, be the stand- 
ard-bearers of Christ to many of 
their fellow Asiatics, for half a cen- 
tury we American Catholics have 
continued to neglect them. The 
result is that the Filipinos are almost 
as badly off today as they were 
immediately after the Spanish- 
American War. 

To go back a bit, we find that 
Philip II of Spain firmly resolved 
that the Filipinos should receive all 
possible help to embrace Christian- 



















































ity. Truly great missioners were 
sent to the islands, which were un- 
der the control ofa great civil admin- 
istrator, Legaspi; and the 40 years 
from 1565 to 1605 witnessed the 
extraordinary phenomenon of the 
conversion of the entire people. 

“In the light of impartial his- 
tory,’’ states Professor E. G. Bourne, 
of Yale, a non-Catholic, ‘“‘the con- 
version and civilization of the Phil- 
ippines in the 40 years following 
Legaspi’s arrival must be pro- 
nounced an achievement without a 
parallel in history.” 

After the magnificent start, the 
Spaniards failed to continue with 
wise and far-reaching decisions such 
as the changing times required. 
Great weakness came to the Church 
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Babies are baptized but 83% of the populace dies without the Last Sacraments. 





through not building up a self-reli- 
ant native clergy and hierarchy. 
Spain ruled for 333 years; yet when 
the end came in 18698, all five bish- 
ops were Spanish, and the only Fili- 
pino priests were men trained solely 
to be helpers to the Spaniards. 

The late Archbishop O’ Doherty 
of Manila explains the case: “If the 
Spanish friars made a mistake in 
their policy of governing the Fili- 
pinos, it was solely in this, that they 
failed to realize that a day might 
come when Spanish sovereignty 
might cease. They neglected the 
Catholic principle that no Church 
can rest upon a substantial basis 
unless it is manned by a native 
clergy.” 

The mistakes of the Spaniards are 
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regrettable but understandable. Our 
mistakes through negligence, dur- 
ing the past half century, are not so 
easily explainable and would appear 
to be hard to forgive. 

In the early years of this century, 
the United States sent about a score 
of priests to fill the void left by the 
departure of the Spanish. As it 
became evident that we did not 
intend to cope with the problem, 
the Holy See sent a certain number 
of European missioners. By the year 
1920, there were only two American 
secular priests in the islands, though 
there were thousands of American 
businessmen and zealous Protestant 
missionaries. 

In 1951 there were, for 21,000,- 
ooo inhabitants, only as many priests 
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Wherever a priest goes, the faith-starved people are ready to talk religion. 
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as there had been for the population 
of 7,000,000 that existed in the 
islands before the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. That is, there were 1,184 
foreign missioners and 1,232 native 
priests; a total of 2,416. Of these, 
152 priests were in seminary work, 
550 were in education, 100 were in 
chanceries and other administra- 
tive work. Thus there were 1,500 
priests caring for the parishes: an 
average of one parish priest for 
every 14,000 souls. 

The bitter truth is that at present 
there is no provision for Mass for 
nine out of every ten of the 17,000,- 
ooo Catholics in the Philippines. 
There are Catholic schools for five 
per cent of the young people, who 
are thus insured religious instruc- 
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tion. In the pub- 
lic schools, two 
half-hour per- 
iods a week are 
allowed for reli- 
gious instruc- 
tion, but rarely 
is a priest avail- 
able. Last year 
in the city of Manila alone, 300,000 
students received no instruction. It 
is estimated that 83 per cent of the 
population of the islands die with- 
out the Last Sacraments. 

“‘Let me sketch the workings of a 
cathedral parish where I was 
assigned,”’ states Father Martin 
Forde, of the Columbans. “The 
population was 36,000: 8,000 in the 
town, and the rest scattered in 19 
villages. It was one of the best- 
staffed parishes in the islands. 

“The sacraments alone consumed 
much of our time. A sick call to a 
distant village took most of a day. 
We heard confessions for hours daily. 
Baptisms averaged 40 a week, mar- 
riages 300 a year. We taught cate- 
chism weekly in 15 public schools. 

“‘The cathedral seated 800. Thus 
two priests with two Masses each, 
crowding it four times, could take 
care of less than half the town. The 
third priest said Mass for about 
1,000 people, in one of the 1g vil- 
lages. Hence perhaps a tenth of the 
people in our well-served parish got 


CONFESSIONS IN THE PIGPEN 


DESPITE the Red persecution in South China, Cath- 
olics journeyed miles to find a priest. ‘““We heard con- 
fessions in the pigpen,’’ recalls Father Edmonds. “We 


YOUNG MEN 
who wish to begin their training this 
Fall for service in foreign mission 
fields as Maryknoll priests or Broth- 
ers, should write immediately to: 


The Vocation Director, 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 
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Mass on Sun- 
day!” 
In 1951 268 


American 
priests and 
Brothers and 54 
American Sis- 
ters labored in 
the Philippines. 
More than half of the priests and 
Brothers were American Jesuits, 
while four other communities, the 
Columbans, the Divine Word 
Fathers, the Oblates and the La 
Salette Fathers, each supplied a 
substantial number. Nine othercom- 
munities provided from one to nine 
missioners. Of the 54 Sisters, 34 
were Maryknollers; the remaining 
20 Americans belong to four other 
communities. Maryknoll Fathers 
from South China began work this 
year in Lipa. 

The Jesuits last year counted 168 
Filipino members. Novel in Filipino 
annals was the departure of two 
Filipino Divine Word Fathers for 
mission work in Indonesia. Filipino 
seminarians totalled 1,364 in 1950. 

“How great and beneficent might 
be the mission of this dear people,” 
wrote Pius XI, “‘destined to be an 
advance guard of Catholicism in 
the Far East . . . From your islands, 
the seed of supernatural life will 
spread to all the Far East.” 

This may still come to pass. 





gave Communion in the front room, or in any other unlikely place.” Finally 


Father was discovered and put under house arrest. 

















Cickets, Please! 


More young Maryknoll missioners have received their overseas orders. 


They are ready and eager to fake Christ’s peace and love to the little 
people of the world —to the poor and the oppressed, to the lonely 
and the sick. They are your ambassadors of love. What they have 
to give to mankind is the ONLY WAY fo real peace in the world. 


But — just one thing is lacking: they need their travel fare. Will you 
send them on their way? $500 is needed for each missioner. Any 
gift toward this amount will get them off the ground and send them 
““winging” on their way in a hurry. Souls are waiting! 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 


| enclose $ to help pay the passage of one Mary- 
knoll missioner to his field of work. | wish him success! 


























THE MEN WHO ARE AFRAID 


‘‘More than half the human race,” 


it has been said, “‘is afraid of 


” 


educated men.'’ We must -help 
remove the fear; we must teach 


the 1,200,000,000 illiterates of 
the earth to read and write. 
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EDITORIAL: 


Portrait of an Optimist 


@ MISSIONERS are an optimistic lot. 
Anybody who associates with them 
much, will surely find this out. 
Those who merely read about them, 
however, may sometimes receive 
the opposite impression. That’s 
because missionary narratives are 
more concerned with external facts 
than with subjective factors; they 
naturally reveal more about the 
cheerless conditions the missioners 
live in than about the cheerful 
hearts of those men. 

Missioners’ reports explain the 
work they are doing, and do not 
‘emphasize workers. So people see 
them climbing mountains, falling 
off horses, twisting their tongues 
about languages, knocking on closed 
doors, going supperless to bed, and 
getting pushed around in general. 
But the readers of missionary narra- 
tives have no means to see the smil- 
ing faces, the singing souls, with 
which missioners do it all. They take 
their own part for granted and ex- 
pect everybody else to do the same. 

The external conditions of a 
man’s life are not the things that de- 
termine his personal happiness. An 
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easy life is not the most interesting, 
nor is it by any means the most re- 
warding. Plenty of strenuous work, 
a close walk with God, some charity 
in the heart, and peace over all: 
these are the ingredients of happi- 
ness, both natural and supernatural. 
The missioner has a vocation that 
gives him all this and more. He 
hardly needs to do another thing 
but follow his vocation. That alone 
takes very good care of him. 


A SANGUINE OUTLOOK regarding 
their work and its results is also 
common among missioners. Such a 
viewpoint requires more under- 
standing of mission work, more ac- 
tual experience in it, than the 
merely personal optimism of the 
good missionary priest. Mission 
work is not easy, nor is it always 
immediately fruitful. 

The clustering problems, ardu- 
ous demands, patient delays, great 
vicissitudes of one sort and another, 
to which the work is notoriously 
subject, are hardly conducive to 
optimism at first sight. These diffi- 
culties are very real. They are quite 


This Month’s Cover 


The happiness of the lass on our front cover is catching. 
It reminds us that our ‘job won’t be done until all the 
children of the world discover and possess the One who 
set children as a pattern for those who would be His. 
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sufficient to give any man serious 
qualms, make him wonder how 
the whole blessed business is going 
to turn out. However, they consti- 
tute only one side of the work. 

He has seen the other side of mis- 


sion work at other times, in other . 


places; and he has the strong rea- 
son of constant precedent to make 
him think he will see it again. If 
trouble comes and progress lingers, 
trouble will go, too. Progress will 
presently be found, as often as not, 
right around the corner. This is al- 
most a missionary law. Thus the 
missioner does not interpret hap- 
penings, good or bad, in quite the 
same way as other people. He likes 
good results as well as any man, 
but he has learned to wait for them. 
He dislikes bad news as much as any- 
body, but he knows it often is the 
mere prelude to some greater good. 


A MISSIONER, moreover, does not 
confine his outlook entirely to his 
own little work. He derives conso- 
lation, courage, and confidence 
from the whole mission enterprise of 
which he is a part. The mission work 
of the Church is the world’s greatest 
single undertaking. It must have its 
lights and shadows, ups and downs; 
it cannot everywhere and always 
wear an optimistic aspect—it is too 
big for that. But the mere immen- 
sity of it, the vast amount of space 
and time it is designed to cover, 
explains its variations and makes 
its triumphs and trials alike fall into 
place for the ground-floor missioner. 
It’s harvest time in one field, and 
it’s persecution time in another. 
It’s pioneering time in one place; 
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Maryknoll 


The Field Afar 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America 





TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD Alt 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


® 


Marykaoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

_ Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


and a century later, it’s building, 
growing, developing time in the 
same place. It’s the first Latin school 
here; it’s a native hierarchy there. 

Always there is success some- 
where, and everywhere there is 
some success at some time. The mis- 
sioner is the tiny participant in a 
very big work,.and he likes to have 
it so: He does not rise or fall entirely 
with the immediate fortunes of his 
own little, restricted corner. He has 
only to look around the mission 
world at any time, and he will see 
plenty of progress for the cause he 
serves. His people’s turn will come. 


— Bishop James E. Walsh 
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field with the Sisters 


@ pony Hoors beat a tattoo over 
the wooden bridge. The two- 
wheeled cart jiggled after him, and 
then settled down to irregular 
lurching on a dirt road in the 
Philippines. 

Later, two Maryknoll Sisters 
climbed down from the cart and 
stood open-mouthed before their 
future home. It was a massive place, 
an ancient Spanish building with 
8-foot-thick walls, rooms big enough 
for giants to play leapfrog in, and 
a stairway that could be made into 
a four-lane highway. 

Wonderful! All the building 
needed was a roof, flooring, ceilings, 
plaster, and oodles of work. 

“We'll take it!’’ they said. 

The church, next door, was a 
twin to the convento. Two small pews 
huddled close to the huge sanc- 
tuary; they were plenty for the Sun- 
day crowd. The superstructure 
hung in tatters from the majestic 
pillars of the portico. A quarter 
century had passed since the Span- 
ish priests tended the parish. The 
Malabon church had become a 
wreck. 

Two “little brown bares,” play- 
ing in the dust, dropped their peb- 
bles to stare at these strange white 
women who rode in a Filipino rig. 

From the ruined convento, a Fili- 
pino priest ran out in greeting. He 


had roofed over a room for himself. 
A clay potful of dinner was bub- 
bling merrily over a charcoal fire 
on the ground. He was alone among 
30,000 souls, in a town malodorous 
for gambling, and riotous living. 

“‘Welcome to Malabon,”’ he said 
and he meant it! 

That was in 1926. Since then, 
the dust of. Malabon’s streets has 
swirled up after Japanese tanks and 
mobile guns, and after American 
jeeps and trucks. The wooden 
bridge was blown to bits, one day 
in 1945; the road was dug deep 
with land mines. But the years have 
seen bigger changes. 

The big old Spanish building 
hums with the murmur of 1137 
boys and girls. A kindergarten, 
auditorium, and primary buildings 
cluster around it. 

102 catechists spread out to near- 
by towns to teach more than 2,000 
children. 

The church? You’d hardly know 
it now. The two lone benches have 
been joined by hundreds, lined up 
on the new tile floor. The majestic 
nave fills four times each Sunday; 
plenty of people stand. 

Zealous Filipino priests and lay 
teachers have tended the growing 
flock. But the ten Maryknoll Sisters 
in Malabon can thank God that He 
permitted them a share. 


Sister Marie William (opposite top) finds gayer clothes in Africa than in her 
native New York. An Igorot tribeswoman (opposite) talks with Sister Fidelis. 
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18 THIS YOO? we. 


visiting this Bolivian home, with your nurse’s kit full of 
medical care and your heart filled with spiritual comfort? 


: 


Maybe not — in the flesh. 
But if you helped to pay for 


her nurse's training 


her support while in the 
novitiate 


her passage to her 
mission 


you are there with her in 
spirit. Her work is partly 
yours, too. You cannot go 
yourself, to Asia, Africa, 
Hawaii, Southwest Pacific, 
Central and South America. 
But you help us to support 
and train young girls who 
are eager to give their lives 
to this work. 


A Maryknoll Sisters’ Sponsor contributes what he can, to support 
missioners-in-the-making. It may be $10, $20, or $30 a month; it may 
be $1 or $2. Whatever his family and parish obligations make pos- 
sible. There is no obligation; a sponsor may skip a month or drop his 
sponsorship at any time. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


| wish to contribute $ a month to help support a Mary- 
knoll Sister in training for her mission work. 


Name 





Address City Zone State 





Please send me a monthly reminder. | may forget, if you don't. 
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BY WALTER W. WINRICH 


@ THE OUTLAW village of Leona Vicario 
forms part of the Cozumel mission. I make 
the journey into this strange and isolated area 
on the Caribbean once or twice a year. 

On a recent visit, accompanied by two mis- 
sion Sisters, I learned that the best Catholic 
in the village, Guadalupe Ortiz, had been 
shot to death some months ago by the school- 
teacher because she refused to take part in 
a dance. Since then, the school (a wooden 
shack) has been vacant; the kiddoes run free. 

Our stop could be but three days. During 
that brief spell, we had to give the people 
some good reminder of their Faith. I had 
brought a handful of prints of Our Lady of 
Fatima, and we enthroned Our Lady in 
thirty-three homes. In the procession to the 
homes, two girls and a boy were our leaders. 
They fought like conquistadors for the place 
of honor directly in front of the picture. 

Our stay was so short that we thought a 
doctrine course for the children was out of 
the question. Quite on their own, however, 
these wild youngsters demanded some religion 
classes. Never in my life had I heard children 
begging to study the catechism. Class began 
with 12 and soon 40 crowded around us. 

“‘Adios!”’ cried everybody as we took our 
leave. ‘‘For three days we have had peace and 
joy. When can you come again?” 
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@ THE my werd long overdue in 
the land of the Bakuria, high on the 
escarpment overlooking Lake Vic- 
toria in East Africa. For nearly two 
months, the Bakuria tribesmen had 
kept telling each other, “The rains 
will come tomorrow.” 

But as each day passed and no 
rains came, the tender crops began 
to wither. The tall, wild grass, so 
abundant in the Rosana mission 
territory, turned a dull brown. The 
water holes where the cattle used to 
drink, dried up. First the water 
holes turned into mud, and then 
into hard-set figures of cattle hoofs. 

Day after day the merciless sun 
beat down on the countryside. The 
roads became dusty. Heat waves 
danced on the horizon. The cattle 
were getting thinner and thinner. 
Famine was stalking the land. 
Those were sad days for the Bakuria. 

Old Gabrieli, wrapped in his 
faded brown blanket, daily took up 
his station a short distance from the 
door of the mission house. From 
there he tended his goats and cows; 
his stooped figure reflected the sor- 
row of his people. 

Nearby his little son played at 
being a shepherd, using a stick as 
his staff. When the Bakuria lad was 
tired, he would run to his aging 
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father to jabber about things that 
only Gabrieli understood. 

Occasionally during the drought, 
Gabrieli cast long glances at the 
mission buildings. Several times I 
caught his eye, but he turned away 
quickly. Poor Gabrieli! He wanted 
to tell me how much his people 
needed rain. But something held 
him ‘back. 

Then one Saturday afternoon, as 
the sun was going down, I was met 
by a delegation. Gabrieli was in 
the lead; he was followed by five 
elders of the tribe. Each walked 
briskly, but Gabrieli particularly 
so. He’ took long strides; all his 
timidity was gone, and there was a 
look of determination on his face. 

He stopped me at the door and 
told me what the delegation wanted: 
“Padri, we geed rain. If we do not 
get it soon, our crops will be ruined, 
out cattle will perish, and we will 
have a famine. You must pray for 
rain tomorrow, at Sunday Mass.” 

Sunday was a feast of Our Lady. 
Father Murphy sang the High Mass. 
Afterwards we formed a procession 
with the Blessed Sacrament and 
marched around the mission prop- 
erty, singing hymns. 

As the procession neared the 
church, the breeze freshened. I 
looked into the western sky — and 
saw what we had been praying for. 
Everyone in the procession sensed 
that the rains were coming. Like 
farmers everywhere, the Bakuria 
are sharp weather observers. I 
could tell by the smiles on their 
faces that they knew the rains were 
coming. It rained that Sunday, and 
it rained for a solid week. 
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FOR GIFTS AND PRIZES 
& 


CATHOLIC ALL-OCCASION CARDS 


Fourteen designs, tastefully produced in rich 
full colors on extra-good quality paper. 
$1.00 a box 


EVERYDAY GIFT WRAPS 


20 large gift wraps for all occasions in 
attractive designs and colors with plenty of 
cards and stickers to match. $1.25 a box 


ROSARIES 
#322 Sterling Silver corrugated $7.00 
#323 Mother of Pearl $6.85 


PLAQUES 
House Blessing $3.00 
Kitchen Blessing (red or green) $3.00 
Our Lady of the North 


the Madonna and Child in an 
Arctic setting $2.45 


Our Lady of the Children 
warm, rich colors, ideal for a 
child's room. $2.95 


SISTER ST. PAU A) 
=| vo OF MERCY 
SERIES ... 


FOR HOME AND CLASSROOM 


SIX DELIGHTFUL 
FOUR-COLOR PORTRAYALS 
Works of Mercy posters (11” x 15”) 

set of 6 posters 
75 cents 
Little Neighbors note cards 


Box of 30 cards with envelopes 
$1.00 


READY NOW! Catalogue 
of Teacher Aids, Books, Film Strips, 
Movies, Religious Articles, Specialties. 








Zone State 







































‘So Long to 
Father Joe 


Maryknoll Departure Cere- 
mony, seen by the clairvoyant 


eye of Father’s young brother 


BY RAYMOND BOYLE 


MARYKNOLL 


@ “pon’r you ring that bell!” my 
mother warned. I had only looked 
at it as we passed, and wasn’t even 
thinking about ringing it. Besides, 
I couldn’t find the hammer. 

There were a lot of people at 
Maryknoll for the Departure Cere- 
mony, maybe even a thousand or a 
million. I came with my father and 
mother and three older sisters, but 
my brother didn’t come. He’s too 
little to appreciate such things. 

We finally found some seats on 
the upstairs porch of the Seminary. 
Across the way I noticed the turned- 
up corners of the roof, which made 
the building look Chinese. My father 
says that roof corners in China slant 
up, so that dragons who try to land 
on them shoot off into space instead. 
My house has a flat roof, but no 
dragon ever landed on it. I wish 
one would sometime; I’d like to 
capture it. 

“‘Where’s Joe?”’ I asked. 

“He and the others are inside,” 
my mother said. ““They’ll come out 
in a few minutes. And call him 
Father Joe.” 

It’s pretty hard for me to remem- 
ber to call him Father Joe when I’ve 
been calling him just Joe for ten 
years, and he has only been a Father 
for one day. He was ordained 
yesterday morning. 

While we waited for the ceremony 
to start, I tried to count the people. 
I reached 537, when some priest 
began talking over the loud-speaker, 
about the countries where the mis- 
sioners were going. I didn’t pay 
much attention to Japan or Bolivia 
or those other countries in Asia. I 
wanted to hear what he had to say 
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about Africa, especially the part 
where Father Joe is going. 

He only talked about one part of 
Africa. It had a long name. Father 
Joe explained afterwards that he 
was talking about the Tanganyika 
Territory. 

The announcer said that the 
Maryknoll Fathers work among the 
Bantu tribe, which I remember from 
my geography book, and some other 
tribes, which weren’t in my geog- 
raphy book. 

When the priest finished talking, 
two Maryknoll Brothers came out 
and started ringing the departure 
bell. My mother didn’t say any- 
thing, so I guess it was all right for 
them to ring it. My father said that 
the beli used to be in some sort of 
temple, in Japan. 

Then the choir started singing, 
and a group of missioners marched 
into the yard. Father Joe was the 
fifth one. He wasn’t smiling or 
laughing like he usually is, but he 


didn’t look sad, either. He must 


have been thinking. 

The missioners lined up in front 
of the altar and said some prayers. 
Then they sat down, and a bishop 
gave a talk. He said that there aren’t 
enough missionary priests and Sis- 
ters to teach all the people in the 
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world about Christ, their Saviour. 

After the missioners sang a song, 
they lined up in front of Bishop 
Lane, the Superior General of Mary- 
knoll. He read their names and told 
them where they were going, even 
though they already knew that. I 
guess he had to make it official. 
Then he blessed some crucifixes for 
the departure group. 

When Father Joe’s turn came, he 
knelt down and kissed Bishop Lane’s 
ring. He still wasn’t laughing. They 
shook hands, and Father Joe sort of 
smiled. He turned around and 
started back to his seat, looking at 
his crucifix all the while. I never 
saw him move so slow before. 

When all the missioners had been 
assigned, Bishop Lane gave a brief 
talk. He said that the parents should 
not be sad because their sons were 
going to foreign lands, but happy 
because they’re working for God. I 
guess brothers should be happy, too. 

During Benediction, I noticed 
that most of the women around us 
were crying. I looked at Mom, and 
she had tears in her eyes, too. 

“Don’t cry,”’ I whispered. “The 
bishop said not to be sad.” 

“But I’m happy,” she said. 

Women are funny, my father 
always says. I guess they are. 


Any person interested in becoming a Maryknoll missioner should write to: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 7-2 


Priest (J 


Please send me monthly literature about becoming a Maryknoll Brother [7] 


(Check one.) I understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 
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City, Zone, State Class 
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How far it seemed to the floor below; how 


near Tom was on the other side of the world. 


BY ARTHUR F. ALLIE 


@ sHE was a little old lady with 
the whitest of white hair, soft of 
hand and voice. She sat daily in her 
rocker beside the window of her 
attic room, which looked down up- 
on a well-trimmed lawn, bordered 
by beds of flowering plants and 
shrubbery. 

The house itself was substantial, 
of a style familiar to Americans of 
a past generation — no particular 
architectural pattern, but homelike. 
It was situated in a good locality on 
a street that boasted wine-glass 
elms and pretty lawns and gardens. 
Even if the houses were not of the 
upper class, they bespoke respecta- 
bility and comfort. 

Perhaps there were people who 


envied the little old lady in her nice _ 


house, with her window view of the 
avenue and the flowers. Surely her 
life was snug and carefree. 

Not too many years ago this little 
old lady had been a well-known 
hostess in this same house. She was 
attractive, talented, and the wife of 
a respected merchant of the city. 
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They had two sons, who were their 
pride and joy. The husband died, 
leaving the wife this residence and 
enough money to support the little 
family comfortably and educate the 
two boys in a manner that would be 
a credit to their parents. 

Robert, the older son, carried on 
the family business and proved him- 
self a good manager. He married 
and brought his wife to live at home 
with his mother. 

Thomas, the second son, after a 
good start in the medical course at 
college, joined the armed forces and 
served in the far Pacific. Upon be- 
ing discharged from the Army, he 
startled the family by announcing 
he would enter a seminary to be- 
come a foreign missionary. He 
finished the prescribed seminary 
course and was assigned to a mission 
in southern Korea. 

Ever since Robert brought his 
wife to live at the family home, 
things had gone badly for the poor 
little lady. She wasn’t so old then, 
and her hair was not white. 
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Madeline, the daughter-in-law, 
was a social climber. Robert, to her, 
had been a splendid catch and she 
was out to make the most of it. At 
first the dear little mother-in-law 
did everything to make her feel she 
was in her own home, but Madeline 
would not be satisfied with a sec- 
ondary place in the family — she 
was too bossy for that. 

She entertained to her heart’s 
content, for she now had the means 
to buy the things she always wanted. 
There were teas, bridge parties, 
picnics; until the older lady was 
worn to a frazzle trying to keep up 
with her daughter-in-law. All the 
while she pretended to herself it 
was the most natural thing in the 
world for a young wife to try spend- 
ing all her husband’s money. One 
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day she decided, in the interest of 
the family fortune, to speak to 
Robert, to see if he could not per- 
suade his wife to curb her extrav- 
agances. But as such things usually 
turn out, the husband sided with 
the wife against his mother. There 
was a terrible scene one evening at 
suppertime, and no one ate. 

The mother apologized for hav- 
ing suggested anything like econ- 
omy. She told them, then and there, 
that she would turn over the man- 
agement of the house to them. All 
she asked for herself was a little 
apartment on the top floor. There 
she could live alone and be no 
bother to anyone. 

Thereafter she always entered 
her apartment by the back stairway, 
used by the domestics. She was still 
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as kind and thoughtful to her son 
and his wife, always willing to do 
them a good turn. But Madeline 
resented any advance the mother 
made. So they drifted apart day by 
day, until they seemed almost 
like strangers. 

Early every 
morning the 
neighbors could 
see the little old 
lady start out 
from the house 
to attend Mass. 
She never 
failed. She was as regular in her 
schedule as a person could be: first 
to Mass, then to the grocer’s to buy 
a few things for her table, and then 
back home. 

Gradually she retired from her 
social activities; she was ashamed 
to ask her former friends to her lit- 
tle apartment, however neat it 
might be. What hurt her most was 
the ingratitude of her son, Robert. 
He was entirely under the domi- 
nance of his wife. He would come 
upstairs once in a while for a short 
visit with his mother. Sometimes 
they discussed the business, which 
was good — they did not need to 
worry about finances. At other 
times, they spoke about Thomas 
and his mission work. Robert could 
never understand why any intelli- 
gent young man would throw away 
his chances of making a good living 
and a name for himself, by becom- 
ing a missionary. 

But the little old lady understood. 
Thomas knew very well what he 
was doing. His letters proved it. 
They were her only consolation, as 


THE ROSARY 


When you finish the Rosary, won't 
you start over again and say the 
Our Father, the three Hail Mary's, 
and the Gloria, for the missions? 
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she sat in her rocking chair by: the 
window overlooking the flowers. 
From her attic room she sped in an 
instant to oriental lands. Her son’s 
descriptions of his work, the little 
infants he baptized, the simple Ko- 
rean farmers he 
instructed in 
doctrine, the 
the singing of 
the children in 
the humble 
church on Sun- 
day, were for 
her an escape 
into another and better world. __ 

The years wore on; the little old 
lady grew feeble, but still she made 
her accustomed rounds: first to 
Mass, on to the grocer’s, to an old 
friend perhaps, and then back 
home. Those who knew her from 
years back said she appeared to 
grow sweeter with age. 

Hers was a cheerful and a kindly 
spirit. Her charitable heart was 
touched by any plea for alms; she 
spoke well of everyone. Even 
though people thought it strange 
that Robert and his wife should 
have relegated the dear old mother 
to the attic of her own home, she 
defended her son and his wife. To 
her, it was just what she wanted — 
to be alone. She said, ‘‘All I need is 
a room and a little kitchen in which 
to prepare my simple meals.” 

No one really guessed the heavi- 
ness of the cross she carried. Day 
after day she rocked and knitted in 
her chair by the window. She felt 
the solitude, the ingratitude. But 
never once did her faraway son on 
the missions suspect that his mother 
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was anything but happy. Her letters 
were so cheerful. She wrote of 
Robert and Madeline as if they 
were the most loving children on 
earth. She sent Father Tom gifts for 
his poor Korean children and for his 
clinic. She seemed to be almost a 
part of his mission. It was a tonic 
for him to receive her letters. 

On her bureau was a picture of 
Father Tom surrounded by the 
mission children. There was another 


. of her dead husband, and one of 


Robert and his wife. 

During the long winter days, she 
rocked and knitted and prayed. 
Over her bed hung her crucifix. It 
was a constant challenge and a con- 
solation. Looking at the tragic 
figure of the Crucified One, made 
her cross seem very light. She de- 
sired only that God would accept 
her poor, stumbling efforts for the 
good of souls, for her own sanctifi- 
cation, for Robert and his wife and 
for Father Tom’s work. 

When Father Tom’s letters ar- 
rived, her attic room took ona glow. 


INDY ANN BAILS OUT 
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“TI hope you are well and happy, 
Mother,” he would write. “‘I have 
your picture before me here in this 
cabin in the snow; you seem near.” 

Her eyes glistening, she would 
kiss the page. How near that cabin 
seemed to her; how strongly that 
heart in Korea pulsed for her. She 
could almost hear its beat right 
there in her room. 

How far it seemed, to the floor 
below. 

No one suspected that the little 
old lady’s heart was broken. Yet the 
strength ebbed slowly but surely 
from her tired little body. 

One morning the white-haired 
lady was not seen at Mass. The 
grocer missed her. Neighbors failed 
to hear her cheerful greeting. 

They found her, seated at the 
window in her faithful rocker. There 
was a sweet smile on her face and 
her hands rested comfortably in her 
lap. Her fingers were entwined 
around her beloved rosary. 

The little old lady’s long day had 
ended. 























With the Beni as background, a confrere’s camera clicks Father Christopher W. 
Gibbons from the heart of New York, and Fr. Thomas F. Foley, of Belmont, Mass. 
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@ THE BOLIVIAN PANDO is a 
land of folksy people, of long 
rivers flowing amid endless 
jungle broken here and there 
by rubber plantations and an 
occasional town like Riberalta 
or Cobija or Guayaramerin. 


Thecitizens of the Pando have 
taken the Maryknollers to their 
hearts. The priests from North 
America have smiles for them, 
words of solicitude, often some 
good advice. The priests bring 
God’s hope and His charity. 





The much-too-small church of San Jose (above), which both the neighborhood and 
the Padre insist must be enlarged. Assembled flags and Monsignor Danehy (be- 
low) awaiting a fiesta parade. Sister Alice Regina (right) on the playground. 
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Life is simple in Riberalta, with its houses of adobe and thatch. Once again Father 
McCloskey appears, to query a parishioner about her man and her brood. 
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MARYKNOLL MISSION NEEDS 











6 CATECHISTS 
TO TEACH RELIGION 
TO INDIANS 
salary for each 
$15 a month 
in Guatemala 











2 CONFESSIONALS 
FOR A NEW MISSION 
IN THE PAMPAS 
(tall grass to you) 
cost $50 each 
Warnes, Bolivia 


























40 CHURCH BENCHES 
FOR NATIVE CHURCH 
each bench 








2 OIL STOVES 
TO DRY OUT WET MISSIONERS 
IN FROM SICK CALLS 


























IN LARGE CHURCH 
A FITTING MEMORIAL 
TO SERVE 25,000 INDIANS 


costs $4 price, $150 each 
some prices are bargains it rains 9 months 
in Africa a year in Chile 
1 MAIN ALTAR 1 CONVENT 


FOR JAPANESE SISTERS 
WHO TEACH CATECHISM 
TO MASSES OF JAPANESE 


























ALL NATIVES STUDYING 
FOR THE PRIESTHOOD 
cost of training 
$15 a month 
needed in Africa 




















cost $750 cost $3,500 
Puno, Peru Uji Yamada, Japan 
20 SEMINARIANS ROOFS AND WALLS 


FOR CHURCH NOW 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
8 YEARS 
cost $750 
in Guatemala 








Pick your heauently bargain and write 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.0., N.Y. 
























The Makiknol/ Roundup 





Event of the Week. “Every Sunday 
morning in Chillan, Chile, Antonio 
and Carmen stay for two Masses,” 
writes Father Frederick P. Walker, 
Maryknoller from 
East Boston, Mass. 
“TI believe that this 
is the only time in 
the whole week that 4 
Antonio and Car- 
men sit on anything 
like chairs. There is 
no furniture in their 
hovel home, only the 
pileofragsandstraw 
where they throw 
their tired old bones at nightfall. 
Once someone chided Antonio for 
coming to Mass in rags. ‘I come to 
see God,’ Antonio said. ‘And He 
doesn’t mind.’ ” 


FR, WALKER 


Undaunted. “A strange thing 
happened at Kawaramachi 3 Jo, 
the address of the Maryknoll mis- 
sion in Kyoto, Ja- 
pan,” writes Father 
James F. Hyatt, 
Maryknoller from 
Seattle, Wash. “A 
seventy-year-old 
lady, bentoverlikea 
carpenter’s square, 
had been coming to 
Mass daily. She had 
been given a rosary 
and had been faith- 
fully studying the catechism. There 
was quite a bit of excitement when 
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FR. HYATT 





‘The boys from our 


the old lady, who had not stood 
straight for many years, was up 
there as erect as a general. I told 
her how happy I was over her good 
fortune. But the condition lasted 
for only a day. That didn’t daunt 
our elderly catechumen, however. 
She still aspires to baptism.” 


Advanced Case. “The famous 
statue of the Blessed Virgin, left to 
Chile by its liberator, Bernardo 
Higgins, came to visit Talca,” 
writes Father James V. Manning, 
Maryknoll Missioner from Rich- 
mond Hill, New York. “The rail- 
road workers stopped all trains, 
turned on the loco- 
motives’ bright 
lights, and blew the 
whistles. Workers on 
top of the engines 
threw rose petals as 
the statue passed. 


place carried the 
school flag in one 
procession. They 
improvised a flag- 
staff from a broomstick and painted 
it yellow. When the procession was 
over, the flag bearer looked like he 
had an advanced case of yellow 
jaundice. The paint hadn’t dried.” 





FR. MANNING 


Official. ““About a week ago I al- 
most became the owner of a cow,” 
writes Father Thomas F. Gibbons, 
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Maryknoll Missioner from Phila., 
Pa. “About five miles from the 
Iramba mission, here in Africa, 
lived an elderly couple. The wife, 
a leper, was dying. The husband is 


incapable of hard work and | was 


worried at the 
thought of digging | 
a grave. I promised | 
to see that his wife | 
would be buried. 
The morning after 
the funeral, a cow 
was grazing near 4 
the mission. My 
catechist told me 
that the husband 
had sent it over — a 
cow is the official price of an under- 
taker’s service. To instruct the peo- 
ple, I declined the remittance.” 


FR. GIBBONS 


Diligence. A Maryknoller who was 
expelled from China by the Reds 
tells us the standard treatment 
meted out to political prisoners in 
Chinese jails. “When I was in jail,” 
he recalls, “for the crime of being a 
Catholic missioner, the Reds had 
me make a public confession of 
faults at least once a week. I usually 
confessed to being lazy in studying 
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the Communist books. I admitted 
to falling asleep during the many 
Communist lectures, which I at- 
tended at the invitation of the 
guards. On one occasion, the war- 
den interrupted my public confes- 
sion to praise me for diligence in 
removing lice from my clothes.” 


Promised. “‘Not long ago Don Julio 
Martinez kept a promise he had 
made to Saint Joachim,” writes 
Father Donald L. Hessler, Mary- 
knoll Missioner from Lake Orion, 
Mich. This little worker with all his 
carpenter’s tools and his hammock 
came to the rectory in Bacalar, 
Mexico. Don Julio and his — 
spent five days with 
us, working many 
hours daily in the 
church. He scraped 
off all the old var- @ 
nish, filled in the | 

cracks, carefully 
sanded, and then 
revarnished the 
Communion rail- 
ing. The completed 
job was proof of his 
skill, What a practical way for 
Don Julio to honor Saint Joachim.” 





FR. HESSLER 


WHERE IN THE WORLD ARE THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS? 


IN THE PACIFIC 


JAPAN—In the Diocese of Kyoto: 
Archdiocese of Tokyo. 

KOREA — In the Vicariate of Taegu 
(Pusan), South Korea. (Maryknoll 
Vicoriate of Pyong Yang in North 
Korea closed to mission work tem- 
porarily.) 

MANCHURIA— Diocese of Fushun 
(temporarily closed to Maryknoll 
priests). 


SOUTH CHINA— Dioceses of Kong- 
moon, Kaying, Wuchow; Prefectyre 


of Kweilin; also in Diocese of Hong 
Kong. Work in China Proper 
greatly impeded. 
FORMOSA — Prefecture of Taichung. 
PHILIPPINES — In Diocese of Lipa. 
HAWAII — In Diocese of Honolulu. 


IN LATIN AMERICA 
BOLIVIA — Vicoriate of Pando; also 
in Archdiocese of La Paz, Dioceses 
oF Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. 
CHILE — In Dioceses of Talca, Chillan 
ond Temuco; also in Archdiocese of 
Santiago. 


PERU—In Diocese of Puno; Arch- 
dioceses of Arequipa and leon 


IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


* MEXICO — in Archdiocese of Yucatan 


and in Quintana Roo, 


GUATEMALA — Deportment of Hue- 
huetenango; Archdiocese of 
Guatemala City. 


IN AFRICA 


TANGANYIKA— Prefecture of 
Musoma, 
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(WANT ADS 


Worthy of His Higher Pay/s the car- 
penter who is making doors "lor our St. 


Rose of Lima school in Peru. We need 
$25 for labor and lumber for each door, 
and $4.40 for the hardware. Who will 
help? 


A Convent Chapel!s needed for the na- 
tive missionary Sisters, in Cotoca, Bolivia. 
$500 will pay for the complete chapel. 


What Ails You? It also ails the Japa- 


nese who are provided with medicine in 
our dispensary in Kyoto, Japan. Would 
you like to give $5, or-$10, or $25, for 
medicine for them? 


Seat of Learning. A school bench costs 
$5—and has value unlimited! Who knows 
what some future leader of mankind may 
become, with its aid? Two hundred such 
benches are ‘needed in Maryknoll mis- 
sions in Chile. Please give at least one! 


For Your Intention, you can supply 
the oil to burn for one full year, in the 
sanctuary lamp before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, ina Maryknoll church in the-Phil- 
ippine Islands. Cost, $25. 


A Bedfor a weary African missioner can 
be donated for $15. 


Put a New Face On. Paint, that is, to 
spruce up the Porvenir mission, in 
Bolivia, and to protect it from decay. 
The paint costs $8 a gallon, and 25 gal- 
lons are needed. 
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Board and Room, Room incomplete 
without board floor. Now has earthen 
floor, dusty in dry, and middy in wet, 
weather, hard to keep neat, and generally 
unsatisfactory. Request $250 to buy a 
real floor for a missioner’s house in 
Formosa. 


St. Anne’s iS Our poorest mission in 
Guatemala. The pastor needs $1,000 to 
repair the floor, the roof, the ceiling, the 
walls, and the side altars. Yes, $1,000 
will do all of that. Can you give part in 
honor of St. Anne? 


Base Motive. Thirty bags of cement, at 
$3 a bag, are needed for the walls of Our 
Lady of Carmen Church,. Riberalta, 
Bolivia. Our motive, the base motive, a 
solid wall foundation. 


A Horse, With four hoofs and a strong 
back to carry a missioner on sick calls, is 
the request from Guatemala. $100 will 
lead him into our stable. 


Vestments for Solemn High Mass are 
needed at San Juan Bautista Mission, 
Puno, Peru. Complete set, $100. Six albs 
are needed, $20 each. 


Indian Boys are being trained for the 
priesthood by Maryknoll missioners in 
Peru. Will you adopt one for $15a month? 


From Tzucacab, Mexico, comes a re- 
quest, $100 for a case in which to store 
all the altar vestments. 


SEE ay 
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CHILE 
MISSIONERS’ REQUESTS 


FOR THE CHURCHES 


Vestment case 
Altar 

Tabernacle 
Stations of Cross 
Repairs of church 
Confessional 
Altar cloths 

Set of Vestments 
Sacristy washstand 
Prie dieus, each 
Credence table 


FOR THE SCHOOLS 


Iron reinforcement $500 
Playground 100 
School repairs 75 
Lavatory repairs 35 
Blackboards, each 

Doors, each 12 
Benches, each 8 
Classroom crucifix 5 


Pix for Blessed Sacrament $12 
Altar Linens 12 
Candelabra, each 

Holy water fonts 

Rug for altar 

Benches, each 

Priests surplice 

Cinctures 

Altar vases, each 

Altar boy’s surplice 
Corporals 


Soccer ball 
Religious films 
Religious charts 
Roofing sheets, each 
Bag of cement 
Chalk 

Notebooks 

Bricks, each 


Do you wish to make your selection 
and send an offering for your item, to: 








1. Jerry Donovan ran errands for 
the corner druggist when he was 
@ youngster in McKeesport, Pa. 


4. One evening when at Benedic- 
tion a man called him outside, drew 
@ gun and took him off a captive. 


Poople ato Intetesting! 


2. During seminary days at Mary- 
knoll he was always full of fun, 
a hard student, a man of prayer. 


5. For five months in the depth of 
winter Father Jerry Donovan was 
prisoner of Manchurian bandits. 


3. In Manchuria he worked unceas- 
ingly to help the poor and made 
great journeys in bandit lands. 
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6. Finally his captives strangled 
him by a lonely road. God asked 
of him the supreme sacrifice. 


Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 





strangled 
od asked 





